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The composite Government which in 1852 he was
called upon to lead was a failure from the first. Dis-
raeli, in his farewell speech in December, had pointed
out some of its prospective weaknesses, and had re-
marked with prophetic insight that England did not
love coalitions. The Whigs were thoroughly dissatis-
fied with the share of power assigned to them, Lord
John Russell, in particular, being obviously and in-
decently eager to oust Aberdeen from the Premiership
and reconstruct the Ministry on more liberal lines.
There were violent dissensions among Ministers con-
cerning most of the prominent questions of the day,
even before problems of foreign politics split them into
half a dozen wrangling groups. Lord John Russell,
above all others, kept the Cabinet in a state of constant
turmoil by his mania for propounding schemes of Par-
liamentary reform, which Palmerston detested almost
as much as did Aberdeen.

The one conspicuous triumph of the coalition was
Gladstone's Budget of 1853. It was framed on true
Peelite lines. It abolished import duties on 124 articles,
and lowered them on 133 more; it formulated a plan,
according to which the income-tax, most obnoxious of
all the inquisitorial devices ever invented by publicans
or sinners, should be gradually eliminated within seven
years; it extended the legacy duty to include all suc-
cessions, whether they consisted of real or of personal
property. This Budget was a great achievement, and,
together with the five-hour speech in which it was laid
before the House of Commons, it firmly established
Gladstone's reputation as a financier of the first rank.

Before ever this Budget became law, however, the
clouds of war had begun to gather in the East. A dis-
pute liad arisen in Jerusalem between the Greek priests
and the Roman priests concerning the custody and the
service of the holy places. Russia, as protector of the
Greek Church, and France, as guardian of the rights
of the Catholic Church, had become involved in the